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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
gelligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address “* THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 


The Oneida Association 
BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuacxer, Superintendent. 











teel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western ‘rapping, manufactured 

by the Community. 
5S. Newnouse, Superintendent. 


Garden-Hves: A new and very complete arti- 
cle called the ScurrLe Hor, is manutactured and 
oifered tu the gardening public as above. 


Sewing-Siiks: Merchants and Traders supplied 
With che various Kinds of American manulucture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Vaux, U H. Miuuxr, C. OLps, dg nis. 
au Assortment of our owl 


Traveilng<ags: 
stock. 


Muanuiacture, Irom carefully selected 
Mercuanis supplied. 
di. W. BurNuHAM, 
Mes, &. WuirvisLp, 
Cravais: Satin Spring Cravats of the besi 
styles, and thorouguly made. 
Mas. 8. Van Veuzer, Superintendent. 


§ Superintendenis, 





were ated 





Paimeieat stats manufacwured and for sale at 
the Commuuity. 
Mus. A. U. Sears, Superintendent. 
Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Comunity Grist-mill, 
D. J. sian, Miller. 
dob-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircuLar Ufiice. 
Designing and Wood-Engraving by E. H. 
De Larre, Uneida Association. 
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Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., NV. ¥. 





PFPutney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY -GROW- 


ing and Milling. Address, 
M. L. WORDEN, ....PUINEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
AR. ALLEN, .. . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 








The Berean; A Manual for the help of 


those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting. 
in copnection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo Price 50 cts. Printed and 
— atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
aN. - 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; (24 and 3rd) of the 


Onezrpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


sayPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


bea Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 


* Hand in Hand with Angels.’ 
Hand in hand with angels, 

Through the world we gu; 
Brighter eyes are on us 

Than we blind ones know: 
Tenderer voices cheer us 

Than we deaf will own ; 
Never, walking heavenward, 
Can we walk alone. 


Hand in hand with angels, 
Some are out of sight, 
Leading us, unknowing, 
Into paths of light. 
Some soft hands are covered 
From our mortal clasp, 
Soul in soul to hold us 
With a firmer grasp. 
* * * * * 
Hand in hand with angels, 
Walking every day, 
How the chain may brighten 
None of us can say ; 
Yet it doubtless reaches 
From earth’s lowest one 
To the loftiest seraph 
Standing near the throne. 


Hand in hand with angels, 
°T is a twisted chain, 
Winding heavenward, earthward, 
Up and down again. 
There’s a painful jarring— 
There’s a clank of doubt, 
If a heart grows heavy, 
Or a heart’s left out. 


Hand in hand with angels, 
Blessed so to be; 
Helped are all the helpers ; 
Who give light shall see. 
He who aids another, 
Blesses more thai: one ; 
Linking earth, he grapples 
To the great white Throne. 


Hand in hand with angels, 
Ever let them go; 
Clinging to the strong ones, 
Drawing up the slow. 
One electric love-tone, 
Thrilling all with fire, 
Soar we through vast ages, 
Higher—ever higher. 
Ladies’ Wreath. 





Laziness not Rest. 

The spirit of labor under the curse, or 
the spirit of will-works, is Jlaziness.— 
Whoever prays to be delivered from la- 
ziness, should understand that he is pray- 
ing to be delivered from hard work: for 
laziness and hard work are one and the 
same thing. The spirit that is under 
selfish influences, that has not faith in 
God, is of course, weak and unfruitful ; 
and so is compelled to make hard work 
of whatever it does—-it has to put forth 
what may be called a fungus will, in do- 
ing the necessary things. That spirit, 
the moment necessity ceases is the lazi- 
est of all spirits. Its activity is forced. 
It labors with the end constantly in view, 
of getting into a state of inactivity, with 
a mistaken notion that it can find com- 
fort and pleasure in doing nothing. And 
it universally finds that when it has 
reached its fool’s paradise, where it has 
nothing todo, it is in the severest pos- 
sible labor. No labor can compare with 
the condition of a weak, feeble spirit, 
with nothing to take up its attention.— 
Whether that spirit is in a state of work, 
which is called industry in this wor!d, or 
in a state of inaction, it makes no differ- 
ence. It isa hard-working, lazy spirit 
in every condition. Its fruit, whatever 





it produces, is not acceptable to God : it 


is good for nothing to him, except as it 
makes way for something bettef. When 
God says he ‘ will reward every man accord 
ing to his works,’ he does not mean that he 
will reward ‘dead works,’ A man may 
work hard to build a tomb around him- 
self; may sweat and puff, with his coat 
off and trowel in hand ; he may lay a wall 
a foot thick around him, turn the arch over 
him, brick after brick, till he has entirely 
covered himself up. What is the net 
profit of such work as that? But this 
is what men are doing who are devoting 
themselves to uninspired work. Every 
stroke of their hands is laying a brick in 
their own tomb, vaulting themselves in, 

‘Let us therefore labor,’ says Paul, 
‘that we may enter into rest.’ Let us la- 
bor: but let us labor with the right end 
in view. What is ‘rest ?’ It is a state 
of fruitfulness that proceeds, not from 
will-works, but from vital growth. A 
grape vine rests all summer and yields 
forth its clusters in the autumn. There 
is no hard work about that. It produces 
splendid results, beautiful fruit, without 
hard work. What is the condition of the 
vine? In the first place, it has a good 
vitality. The original germ of life in it 
is thrifty, and of a good nature. Besides, 
it roots itself in a rich soil where it has 
plenty of material : and then enters into 
loye-relations with the sun and rain, the 
heat and moisture, from God above and 
the earth beneath. There is rest, and 
there is fruitfulness, ‘Let us labor there- 
fore to enter into rest.’ What shall we 
do? Seek in the first place good life.— 
We get that from Christ. ‘ Lay hold on 
eternal life.’ In doing this we shall find 
that we are placing ourselves in circum- 
tances adapted to the growth of that 
life. No matter what comes to it : every 
thing is nourishing to the true life. Labor 
then to get a good life, and God will take 
care of the rest. The sunshine, and rain, 
and earth, every thing above and below, 
will help forward the growth and fruit- 
fulness of good life. 





The Receptive Spirit. 

‘Do tell me how I had better do this 
piece of work ?’ said a person in some 
perplexity. ‘You don’t want any advice,’ 
was the response of the friend to whom 
the invocation was addressed. 

P.—Why, yes I do, I do not know 
how it is best to do it. 

F.--You may be in doubt and per- 
plexed, but not ready to receive advice. 

P.—I am sure I should be very glad 
to have some one advise me. 

F.—If some one should suggest a plan 
that commended itself to your mind, you 
would perhaps act upon it ; but if it did 
not strike you favorably, think you it 
would be adopted ? 

P.—Why no, if I did not think it was 
best, probably I should not. Do you 
think I ought to ? 

F.—Without saying what ought to be 
done, I will say that just in proportion 
to your confidence in the adviser will be 
your action on the advice. And even ‘a 
multitude of counselors’ where confidence 





judgment. 
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plexity, instead of bringing safety. The 


safety of the course lies in following the 


counsel. 


P.—But ought not every one to act 
on his own judgment, and not do any 
thing contrary to it. 

F—Certainly, but it needs wisdom to 
exercise our judgment rightly. It may 
not always be best to act directly on our 


judgment of the thing proposed. There 


is some need of its exercise towards the 
person proposing. No one questions the 
propriety of this course, when applied to 
the person of God. Whatever we have 
good reason to believe emanates from him, 
we consider best for us, whether we can 
fully comprehend it or not. The source 
of the advice becomes law to us, no longer 
to be weighed in the balance of our own 
This same respect may with 
propriety be exercised in different degrees 
towards those around us, Indeed, it may 
be said to be, in its degrees, equally im- 
perative. Something like it is called for 
in Deut. 11: 8—13, And the Scriptures 
uniformly commend a spirit of docility— 
of childlike leaning upon the wisdom of 
the elder. ‘Hearken unto me,’ is often 
repeated, with abundant promises to the 
obedient. ‘Give ear,’ is stlll more often 
found. ‘Submit yourselves,’ and ‘be sub- 
ject one to another,’ is the exhortation 
of the apostles to the various churches- 
Truths, in expressions like these, meet us 
on almost every page; but ‘ Be ye inde- 
pendent,’ ‘Rely on your own judgment, 
are hard to find. 

There is an amiability in the recep- 
tive character, which we are assured is 
pleasing to God, as we are sure it is to 
us. And while attractive to others, it is 
profitable to its possessor, winning respect 
and love from all around, and treasuring 
up knowledge from experience. God loves 
to teach the ready learner. H. N. L. 

Verona, N. Y. 





The Death of the Flesh, 

The experience of every believer can- 
not fail to confirm the wisdom of Paul’s 
advice to ‘ put off the old man,’ and ‘ put 
on the new man.’ Our individual life— 
that which pertains to man in his fallen 
state, is perishable, and is doomed to die ; 
while only the new and resurrection life 
of Christ is perennial, and will abide the 
test of judgment. The cross of Christ is 
the process by which the separation takes 
place, our former life is destroyed and dies, 
and is supplanted by the life of Christ. 
The process is indeed painful, and involves 
no small amount of suffering. Our life 
is embodied in innumerable habits of ac- 
tion, thinking, and feeling, ‘vain tradi- 
tions,’ that have ‘no foundation in truth. 
These must be given up, and the truth 
allowed free play ; freedom to set going 
new trains of thought, based on new prin- 
ciples, that oftentimes conflict with the 
old. Sometimes in this process of separa- 
tion, it seems as if we were to be utterly 
destroyed ; but if we submissively surren- 
der ourselves to the cross, we find new 
life and beauty springing up on the’ ruins 
of the old, and we realize at length an 





is wanting will only increase the per- 


hundred fold. ‘There is none good but 
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One ;’ and if there is really any thing 
good in us, it springs from that divine 
source, and can never be destroyed.— 
The tares only are ‘gathered in bun- 
dles and burned.’ The more tares we 
have cultivated in our field, the greater 
the conflagration. This is a strict judg- 
ment principle, and cannot be avoided. 
But the harvest, though painful, and la- 
borious, will not last always. A field 
that has heen burned over, is enriched 
by the process, and yields when properly 
cultivated, an abundance of good fruit. 

E, Y. J. 
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The Labor Problem. 


How to reconcile labor with happiness,—how 
to render it attractive, and promotive of en- 
joyment, has been the subject of much atten- 
tion by thoughtful minds of all classes. It is a 
problem, the svlution of which society has failed 
to give. The outlook is discouraging. Religion, 
as represented by the churches, vields no con- 
solation: and the only prospect which the future 
yields, is that of dreary and monotonous toil for 
the laborer. Time and money cannct be spared 
for purposes of education ; and so a large majority 
of people must live a life more nearly resembling 
that of a horse or ox, than a human being. This 
is the future of industry, as seen from the point 
of view which the present social system affords. 
In the life of Dr. Arnold, we find an extract from 
a letter from Paris presenting the prospects and 
condition of the laboring classes, and the difficul- 
ties which environ them, forcibly and clearly, as 
follows: 

The questions concerning our state appear to 
me so perplexing, that I cannot even in theory 
sec their solution. We have not and cannot yet 
solve the problem, how the happiness of mankind 
is reconcilable with the necesity of painful labor. 
The happiness of a part ,can be secured easily 
enough, their ease being provided for by others’ 
labour ; but how can the happiness of the generality 
be secured, who must labour of necessity pain- 
fully ? How can he who labours hard for his daily 
bread—hardly, and with doubtful success—be 
made wise and good, and therefore how car. he be 
made happy? This question undoubtedly the 
Church was meant tu solve; for Christ’s Kingdom 
was to undo the evil of Adam’s sin, but the Church 
has not solved it, nor attempted to doso ; and no 
one else has gone about it mghtly. This is 
the great bar to education. How can a poor 
man find time to be educated? You may es- 
tablish schools, but he will not have tune to 
attend them, for a few years of early boyhood are 
no more enough to give education, than the spring 
months can do the summer’s work when the sum- 
mer is all cold and rainy. 


‘These are serious considerations, and cannot well 
be overlooked. ‘How can he who labors hard 
for his daily bread—hardly and with doubtful 
success—be made wise and good, and therefore 
how can he be made happy?’ The question is 
unanswerable. To render the laborer happy, he 
must not labor with doubtful success. The anxi- 
ety and care generated by a continual and 
uncertain struggle for subsistence, will depress 
the most cheerful spirit, and sadden the lightest 
heart. In some way or other, to be happy, the 
laborer must work with assurance—with the 
certainty that he will be provided for, and will 
not suffer want. The love of gain, too, is an 
uneasy, unsatisfactory stimulant, unproductive 
of happiness, and combined with the fear of 
want, becomes a torment and a curse. 

Labor, to be attractive, and productive of sat- 
isfuction, must be elevated to the rank ofa re- 
ligious ordinance. Tt must be relieved of the 
pressure of need, and the stimulus of avarice, and 
exerted purely for the pleasure of producing.— 
And this involves an entire social reorganization. 
It involves the reconciliation of man to God in 
in such a manner that the curse of oppressive 
labor is removed, and work becomes a part of 
our religious duty, as really as prayer and wor- 
ship. The stimulus thus afforded is the highest 
possible. Tt links Giod to man in an intimate 
and endearing relation. We are at work for 
him—our physical labor pleases him, and is an 
act of worship. The more productive we are, 
the more good we do to those around us, and 
thereby the more acceptable offering we make 
to God. Under such mfluence, production isa 
pleasure, instead of a burden. All are stimulated 
alike; and there are none who live in ease at the 
xpense of the labor of others, Thus the num- 





ber of producers is increased, and the labor of 
production lightened, so that it falls easily on the 
shoulders of the individual. 

Our faith is very feeble in the popular at- 
tempts to elevate and alleviate the condition of 
the laboring population. They do not strike 
deep enough. The root, and grand first cause of 
the evil is untouched. Attractive, and joyous 
labor is the result of the uniou of man first with 
God, and then vith his brother ; and all attempts 
to relieve labor from the curse which has so 
long brooded ovor it, will inevitably fail, unless 
based upon this foundation. 

We might say much more. Communism af- 
fords us many of the cunditions necessary to 
pleasurable labor. Advantages of education, cul- 
tivation of heart and intellect, development of 
taste, improvement and expansion in all truth, — 
these and many other blessings which we realize 
in conjunction with our daily labor, contribute by 
their influence to cheer and encourage us in our 
work. We are no longer oppressed by the fear 
of want, or excited by the love of gain; but in 
working for God, and with the assurance that 
every blow we strike with the hammer, and every 
stroke of the spade or shovel, tells in favor of his 
cause, our labor becomes to us a daily-increasing 
source of pleasure and profit. 

— oo 
The National Want. 

The confusion and turmoil which exist in 
this country at the present time, can hardly fail 
to suggest the conclusion that somewhere in the 
governmental principles of the nation, there is 
fundamental error, the existence of which has 
given rise to and perpetuated the evils which are 
now so severely felt. A fruitful source of this 
discord, will, we think, ultimately be found to be, 
the adoption, as a national motto. of the favorite 
republican dogma, ‘the majority shall rule.” As 
a leading rule of government, considered either 
from amoral, religious, or strictly logical point 
of view, this principle seems to us unsound, and 
unfit to endure the judgment-test which the future 
will inevitably bring to bear upon it. 

In the first place it presupposes discord and 
division. As quoted by politicians and others, it 
generally reads, ‘The majority, right or wrong, 
shall rule.’ Thus allowance is made for two an- 
tagonistic parties, one of which, the majority, is 
the ruling power, and the other a dissentient 
minority, who may be in the right; and who, in 
such case, and indeed in any case, will chafe and 
quarrel with their rulers. ‘The majority shall 
rule,’ is really but a refinement of the old auto- 
cratic principle, the strongest shall rule. ‘The 
weaker party must submit, be it ever so much 
the superior in moral worth and integrity. The 
preponderance of brute force, as evidenced in 
the recent encroachments of the slaveholding 
power, the troubles in Kansis, California, in 
Congress, and elsewhere, is a direct offshoot from 
this underlying theory; and we see no hope of 
obtaining permanent harmony, without the sub- 
stitution of a new governing principle. ‘The 
right is not a question of majorities. Numbers 
cannot sanctify a wrong.’ Christ’s entire expe- 
rience on earth, was the struggle of a righteous 
minority against an overwhelming and wicked 
majority. And there is no question that if under 
the present cunstitution of the United States, 
Jesus Christ in person were to enter Congress as 
he did the temple of old, and endeavor to pro- 
mulgate the truth, as it is in heaven, he would be 
in danger of similar treatment to that which 
1800 years ago he received from the Jews. 

The truth is, we want a center—a gathering 
point, around which to rally, and which shall 
call forth all the inherent loyalty and devotion 
of the human heart. The government that 
throws the balance of power into the hands of a 
few selfish and unscrapulous politicians, is worse, 
far worse, than a well regulated royalty; fora 
king, if he be judicious and reasonable, can hardly 
fail to elicit popular enthusiasm and support ; and 
however selfish he may be, individually, will 
exert himself for the good of his kingdom, 
as his own interests are identical with those 
of his subjects. But our nation is diverging every 
day further from unity—from concord and agree- 
ment. Its history, from the period of Washing- 
ton’s administration to the present time, has 
been a continued divergence, and now it is begin- 
ning to be alarmingly felt. Men talk soberly 
of the dissolution of the union, the bare men- 
tion of which would have sent a thrill of min- 
gled grief and indignation to the breasts of the 
staunch old patriots who fought so earnestly for 
its independence. 

We repeat, as a nation, we want a center—one 
who is worthy of our intelligent confidence and 





trust. No ordinary ruler will satisfy the ideal 
which, in this age of enlightenment the better 
nature of every thoughtful person must conceive. 
Leaders who of old were so renowned—whose 
names history records as wise and great and good, 
would, in the clear light and illumination 
which universal progress has generated, be found 
quite as faulty and imperfect as those of the 
present time. Alexander the great, Augustus 
Cesar, Constantine, or any of the celebrities 
of more recent times, would, unquestionably, if 
they flourished now, be subjected to the same 
unsparing criticism which is directed towards 
our own administration; and doubtless with 
equal justice. 

The elevation and refinement of the popular 
ideal of a ruler, has given birth to a demand for 
coresponding elevation and refinement in him 
who occupies that position. Every one who is 
accustomed to think for himself will naturally 
form his ideal according to a very high standard ; 
so high, indeed, as to be beyond the reach of 
merely humanattainment. This undoubtedly will 
account for much of the criticism and fault-finding 
which is so liberally bestowed on all those who 
aspire to the rank of leader, under almost any 
circumstances, 

We know of but one who can satisfy this 
ideal. There exists but one being who is capa- 
ble of governing this country with wisdom, 
justice and truthfulness. That being is Jesus 
Curist ; and it is our privilege to reiterate his 
rame, amid the bustle and hurry of the elections, 
as our candidate for leadership. He is worthy. 
He is one upon whom our utinost loyalty and 
patriotic enthusiasm can center. He can change 
the diverging lines of our national career, and 
turn them back to unity, brotherhood, and peace. 
With him for our centre and sovereign, all discord 
willend. The South and the North will cease 
their mutual antagonism, and be at rest. The 
slave will be emancipated, and the driver's whip 
will no longer be heard on the Red river plan- 
tations. Official corruption will cease to exist, 
and industry and improvement will supplant 
noisy and discordant wrangling. Let every true 
patriot—every one who has his country’s welfare 
at heart, labor and pray for the Sovereignty of 
Jesus Christ. 


The World Without. 

The three exciting topics of discusion this 
week in the world of news, are: The Presidential 
Election, Kansas difficulties, and Congressionaj 
doings. With respect t» the first of these, it is 
scarcely necesary to remark. The usual quadren- 
nial noise and hurrah, eager strife and contest, are 
in active operation. ‘The names of Fremont, Bu- 
chanan and, Fillmore, meet us at every turn, until 
we get heartily tired of the confusion, and wish 
there were no such thing as politics. 

The Congressional strife is at last over for the 
present session. The army Appropriation Bill, 
the consideration of which was the object of the 
extra session, has passec both houses of Con- 
gress, without the Kansas proviso. This pro- 
viso, which prohibited the President from using 
the U. S. troops to enforce the laws of the pro. 
slayery legislature in Kansas, was the main ob- 
struction to the easy passage of the Bill—was in- 
sisted upon by the friends of freedom, and resist- 
ed by the Southern party. Several times was 
this proviso inserted by the House, and as many 
times stricken out by the Senate; until at last, 
by a determined effort, the opposing pariy mus- 
tered the ir forces, and passed the Bill in the 
House by a majority of three. After which Con- 
gress adjourned. 

Kansas affairs are still more complicated. “The 
telegraphic reports which we receive are unsatis- 
factory, exaggerated, and not to be reliedon. The 
truth respecting the recent collisioas between 
the Missourians and the Free State men, as near 
as we can ascertain after allowing the excitement 
in a measure to subside, is as follows: Gen, Lane’s 
army, of which so much account is made, proves 
to be a pary of emigrants from the Free States, 
who, finding the navigation of the Missouri river 
impracticable to them, took the overland route 
and entered Kansas with the intention of quietly 
forming a settlement. This they did, colonizing 
two towns, and naming thetn Lexington and Ply- 
month. A portion of these, hearing that some of 
the:r brethren in the vicinity were threatened by 
a party of Missourians who had entrenched them- 
selves in a blockLouse, marched to their aid, 
stormed and carried the entrenchment, and took 
several prisoners, which were subsequently ex- 
changed. This operation, with a little variation 
of incident, and the loss of a few men on both 





port that Gov. Robinson and other Free State 
prisoners had been liberated, 1s untrue. The 
latest act of the southern chivalry was, the attack 
and plundering of a Quaker Mission near Law- 
rence, and the expulsion of the inoffensive inhab- 
itants. The Missourians are said to be mustering 
in large numbers in the border counties, prepar- 
atory to a systematic invasion of Kansas, and the 
extermination of ‘ abolitionism’ in that territory. 

Accounts from California are scarcely less stir- 
ing. The Vigilance Committe is still active, the 
Government having failed to effect its overthrow. 
Two men have been recently executed in San 
Francisco by the Committe for murder, and the 
excitement in that city seems intense and univer- 
sal. We watch with interest at this distance, 
the result of this new manifestation of popular 
sovereignty. 





A Father’s Love. 

It is a source of sincere gratification to us, to 
be able to recognize the special providence of 
God in any circumstance, however small, which 
affects us. ‘The thrill of joy—the sweet and in- 
spiring consciousness that ‘our heavenly Father 
careth for us’-—which even a slight incident may 
produce—is a source of comfort and hope which 
is indeed inestimable, and which the wurid can 
neither give nor take away. We love to expect, 
in our daily life, that manifestations of God's 
paternal care will follow us; and that his tender 
and loving spirit is ever near, and ever mindful of 
us. 

Thank God for his care over us. ‘Thank him 
for the consolation which his spirit gives in mo- 
ments of distress and pain—for the elasticity and 
strength which it imparts to us, and for the assu- 
rance of victory and peace. And when the clouds 
remove, and the light of his love becomes clear 
upon us—when prosperity and happiness await 
us, thank him for the humility and meexness 
necessary that we may use his gifts well, and re- 
turn to him the fruits of gratitude and devotion. 
Thank him too for the criticism which he bestows 
upon us as we need. Inno way does his kind 
providence manifest itself more beneficently than 
in this. Through pain are we born again. From 
death springs the resurrection. Bear we then 
his chastisements patiently and submissively, 
knowing that they are evidence of his love, and 
will hereafter yield the peaceable fruits of right- 
eousness, 

We more than ever realize that God is a God 
at hand, and not afar off. We /eel his presence 
daily—see his hand in the arrangement: of our 
circumstances, and in the details of our experience. 
We no longer think of him as an austere judge, 
enthroned afar in the dim distance, and ruling us 
only with stern justice, and by severe, inflexible 
laws. We think of him as the impersonation of 
all that is kind and gentle, tender and forbear- 
ing. Do we see beauty of character or person in 
those around us—do we see tenderness and gen- 
tleness evinced in a brother or sister—do we love 
another for his soft and loving heart—God is in- 
finitely more beautiful, more tender, more loving 
than all, for he.is the author and source of all. 
‘ Blessed are the pure ix heart, for they shall see 
God” The more our spirits are purified and 
chastened by experience, the more we approach 
to the light of that presence, whose lustre is 
never tarnished, and whose glory is never dimmed. 





MISCELLANY. 

.---The Russian government is about to de- 
spatch a scientific expedition to circumnavigate 
the globe, the direction of which has been confided 
to one of the most distinguished officers m the 
Russian navy. ‘this will be the thirty-ninth voy- 
age round the world which the Russians have made 
since 1803. 


..--A monk whose name is Spenser, and who 
is a member of a noble family in England, is mak- 
ing a pilgrimage through Hungary, with the per- 
mission of the Pope, his object being to establish 
praying societies, whose special task it will be to 
pray in chapels, that the English nation may be 
converted and retarn into the bosom of ‘the true 
church.’ 


..--A good idea: The Rev. Dr. Peabody, in 
a late discourse before the Asyociated Alumni of 
Harvard College, urged that clergymen, pastors 
of churches, should adopt some empioyment addi- 
tional to their ministerial services, by which they 
can render themselves, in a measure, independent 
of pecuniary support from their parishoners. 

..--The number of Shaker Societies now in 
this country is eighteev, located in seven differ- 
ent States. There are nune in any foreign coun- 
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born in 1732. She was introduced, ag she be- 
lieved, into the spirit-world, and received com- 
munications from Christ and Moses, from whom 
she received instruction in regard to the princi- 
ples of the dispensations which they ushered in. 
The Shakers hold that there have been four dis- 
pensations of God to man—the first beginning 
with-Adam, and extending to Abraham ; the sec- 
ond extending from Abraham to Jesus; the third 
from Jesus to Ann Lee; and the fourth from Ann 
Lee onward. The first Society was established 
in 1792, near Albany. 

...-At the great Agricultural Exhibition in 
France, to which competitors of all nations were 
invited, a trial of reaping machines took place, 
which resulted in favor of the American machines 
—the fastest machine, built after McOormick’s 
model, reaping two and a half acres in two hours 
and six minutes. 

...-In Belgium beech hedges are not uncom- 
mon ; and it is worth the attention of those who 
are trying to find a hedge plant suited to the cli- 
mate and soil of America to try the beech. It is 
true that in its natural state it grows to a tree; 
and so does the Osage orange, and so does the 
cedar. By planting two young trees a few 
inches apart, and bending and interlacing them 
together, the tendency to grow into trees is check- 
ed; and being a very hardy, strong-wooded tree, 
with good roots, they bear this kind of treatment. 
A seed bed of beech plants may be easily made 
by gathering the nuts, and as soon as dry pack- 
ing them in sand, for transportation, with twice 
as much sand as nuts. The seed should be planted 
as soon as possble, as it is apt to lose vitality if 
kept long. The young plants should be carefully 
watered the first summer. The wood of beech 
trees is nearly equal to hickory for fuel, and is 
very rich in potash.— Tribune. 

...-Late advices from the Sandwich Islands 
report the marriage uf King Kamehameha to an 
English lady. The King is twenty-two years old, 
and the Queen twenty. Her majesty is a mem- 
ber of the Church of England. 


..--There is now, so far as the authorities of 
the government are concerned, no obstruction to 
the circulation of the Scriptures throughout the 
Ottoman Empire. The agent of the American 
Bible Society, writing from Constantinople, says: 
* We have placed the open Bible in various tongues 
in the windows, announcing to the multitude of 
every nation who throng this crowded street, 
that each in his own language can buy the Bible.’ 
The same agent reports that he has applications 
for the Scriptures from Trebizond, Erzeroum 
Masiouan, and Tocat. 

...-T'wo leading religions journals—the Boston 
Congregationalist and the New York Evangelist, 
have declared their determination to support the 
Republican ticket. The united circulation of these 
journals is said to be 25,000. : 

..--A correspondent of the Amsterdam Re- 
corder, a journal published in the interior of this 
state, gives an account of a discovery made by 
two residents of the village of Amsterdam, of a 
method of consuming smoke by the fire which 
produces it. The writer describes it as ‘a fire 
most intense, burning in a furnace air-tight to all 
intents and purposes, the heat going round and 
round, through arotary force pump, which both 
sucks and blows, consuming its own smoke, de- 
termining all incombustible particles and sparks 
to a proper place, with no escapement whatever, 
save that of the great enemy of .combustion— 
carbonic acid gas. The whole thing, barring a 
pipe which supplies fresh air, and the escaping or- 
ifice of the carbonic acid gas, might have been 
put under water. No heat need escape from it 
and be !ost.’ 


Ap Oneida Jovrnal. 


NOTES OF DISCUSSION. 

Wednesday, Aug. 27.—Inspiration among us 
leads at the present time in the direction of order 
in connection with general industry. A move 
ment has been started, which meets with consid- 
erable success, having for its motto, ‘A place for 
everything, and everything in its place ;? and it 
is important that every one help it forward—that 
a public opinion be cultivated in the Association 
on this subject having in it the power of judgment 
and criticism, which will apply successfully to the 
correct:on of all disorder and confusion. 

The principle of order which says, ‘ A place for 
everything, and everything in its place,’ is the 
proper complement of industry, The two princi- 
ples form a dualty, of which industry, the spirit 





and should be found together at all times: neithe 
can be thoroughly efficient without the other. 

These two principles, order und industry, radi- 
cally considered, constitute what may be termed a 
central morality: a morality differing from the 
«cast-iron’ morality of the world, and containing 
principles that belong to the inner man. As these 
principles gain power and influence over us, and 
become part of our life, they will reach and regu- 
late our social relations, as wellas our business and 
industrial relations; in fact they constitute the 
only true guide for our social relations; and as 
they gain influence among us they will develope 
untold beauty and harmony in all our social life. 

The principle which is major in this dualty, 
the love of industry, power of action, may be 
called the resurrection will ; or may be expressed 
in a different form, as the determination of each 
one to make the most of himself; or the spirit 
that places a proper value on time. They are all 
the same thing, and included in a resurrection 
will. That is the first and principal thing, and its 
complement, as we have said, is order—regularity ; 
or, which is the same thing, the taste for music, or 
rythm—love of fitness and concinnity. And these 
two form exactly the principle and power which 
are needed to make our social theory work out 
beautiful results. The social theory, merely 98 9 
theory, must not be expected to accomplish very 
much; it must have this central morality to go 
with it in order to give it a fair chance to develop 
results and realize all that it is capable of doing. 

The system of the world does not recognize 
this central morality ; it has a certain scheme of 
life, and certain forms of morality to which people 
are expected to square themselves: but it does 
not cultivate the love of good order as a passion, 
as an art, and hence we see but little harmony, little 
true order or rhythm, in their social relations.— 
But on the other hand, where this central dualty— 
the love of industry and love of order—are allowed 
free play, there will ultimately be seen a truly 
vital morality, introducing complete harmony in 
all relations, and bringing persons into their right 
places exactly. It is evident, that it we let this 
love of order have full control of outward things, 
in connection with an inspired life at the center, 
it will in time affect our whole nature. 

The Association has had more inspiration and 
success in the cultivation of music than in any 
other line of art; and regarded as a disciplinary 
means for developing the faculty of general har- 
mony, it is evidently a good indication.— 
Schools and colleges teach the dead lan- 
guages—Latin, Greek, Hebrew, &c.—not with 
reference to objective results, or with a view to 
any direct use of them; but they teach them for 
their value as affording discipline to the mind, 
And on the same principle orchestral music is to 
be valued among us; considering ourselves as a 
social school, it is good for the kind of culture 
which it reacts upon the whole interior nature. 
And so in respect to dancing, marching, and the 
different exercises popular among us, having ref- 
erence to combination, exactness in keeping time, 
and harmony of motion: all have a good influence 
cn our education. 

Jhe Association is evidently placed in peculiar 
circumstances, very different from that of isolated 
persons in the world, and we are therefore called 
to adopt new principles of education. We have 
found in our past experience that there is a 
greater possibility of disorder and confusion 
among us than there is in ordinary society. This 
liability is perhaps unavoidable at first amorg so 
many persons together, having a common feeling 
of ownership, and no very definite or well settled 
limits of responsibility. But on the other hand 
these circumstances are schooling us to a much 
higher appreciation of order and the love of it 
than the world know arything about. We are 
gaining a love of order which wil! stand any test 
that can be put to it. 

We cannot be too earnest in cultivating this 
passion in the Association. Let our children 
grow up with such an enthusiasm of soul for 
order, and such 2 distaste for confusion, that 
they will be chivalric in their devotion to the 
former—be ‘knights errant,’ after the fashion 
of the old romancers, in their zeal for order, 
and ther hatred of disorder; choose to spend 
some time every day in hunting up dirt and con- 
fusion, and making an end of it by treating it 
as a publicenemy, and routing it out of the 
Association wherever they find it. 

If we study the matter, we shall see that this 
is precisely the principle that is necessary to ensure 
our success as a social experiment ; namely, enthu- 
siasm for cleanliness and music; and that that 
will be sufficient in place of all laws. We shall 


of order biooming out in our life; it will take 
care of us. Adopt it asa fact, that if we are 
neat and orderly from principle in outward things 
we shall be in inward things, and vice versa, and 
let it work its legitimate cunsequences among 
us. 

The old maxim, ‘A place for everything, and 
everything in its place,’ may seem to be a very 
material sort otf proverb, but if we examine we 
shall find that it has a deep spiritual bearing. It 
need by no means be confined to the outward 
sphere; the spirit of it is far reaching and fun- 
damental. The word ‘ everything’ may properly 
be expanded so as to mean every man and woman. 
God will teach us our places, and give us wisdom 
to find them and keep them. Every one will 
ultimately know his place and keep it, and every 
one that has any influence in the way of chang- 
ing and distributing persons and places will be 
able to carry out the principle of order, and return 
everything to its place, in spiritual as well as 
material matters. 

Thursday, Aug. 28.—We have often had occa- 
sion to remark with thankfulness that throughout 
all the operations of our men with machinery and 
animals, and in situations of necessary danger of 
various kinds, no serious accident to life or limb has 
ever been permitted to befall us here. We have 
now occasion to speak, however, of a case of se- 
vere injury, which occurred yesterday to one of 
the young men, (Daniel Bailey, a recent member 
from Fowa,) by the falling of the stump-machine 
which has lately been put in operation. While 
engaged in getting it into position, and before 
commencing werk upon the stump, an improper 
movement on the part of those handling it, caused 
the upright part to come down, striking the young 
man on his back and shoulders, and crippling him 
instantly to the ground. He was removed to the 
house, and all the assistance his case required was 
promptly given, though with some doubts as to the 
possibility of his recovery. A physician visiting 
us from abroad, in addition to one called in from 
the neighborhood, kindly offered his advice and 
services. To day we are thankful for some change 
for the better, and for a hope of good results.— 
Indeed, though severe, we know thie accident is 
one of the ‘all things that shall work together 
for good’—which assurance has never failed us in 
the past, and we believe will never in the future. 
It is an occasion of examination and solicitude 
that no spirit of carelessness be allowed to hover 
around us in our business operations, hindering 
our yielding ourselves into the hands of Him 
‘who giveth his angels charge’ over us—and to 
the young wen of his age, a call to more serious- 
ness and devotion to the truth. Sincv the acci- 
dent new safeguards have been added to the ma- 
chine, precluding the hability to such an occur 
rence again. 

Saturday, Aug. 30.—After supper a walk was 
proposed to the pasture near the milldam, to wit- 
ness the burning of several piles of logs and brush 
which had accumulated during the year past. A 
large portion of the Community embraced the 
occasion to inhale the balmy evening air; sev- 
eral fires were lighted in the dusk of the evering, 
music was interspersed, and the lively flitting to 
and fro, and grouping around the blazing heaps, 
formed a (ableaux vivant which dwells pleasant- 
ly on our memory. 

Sunday, 31.—A picnic of the kitchen opera- 
tives in the afternoon upon a high hill east of us. 
A halt in the woods, a walk to the top of the hill, 
luncheon, a nap on the grass, anda subsequent 
game of blind man’s buff, formed the burden of the 
exercises. The excursionists report a pleasant 
experience, an agreeable combination of the old 
and young, and altogether the prevalence of a 
happy spirit. 

Wednesday, Sept. 3.—Another excursion of a 
party to the Lake: the most noticeable incident 
connected with which was the capture of a large 
pike weighing nearly five pounds. About 250 fish 
were caught. Discussion in the evening bearing 
on the establishment of order and Communism in 
the details of every-day life. Some criticism of 
disorder in specific directions, and a general turn- 
ing of attention to the correction of this evil 
wherever manifest. Communism, if it affords on 
one hand much opportunity for the exercise of 
disorder, certainly, on the other, stimulates us in 
a thousand ways, and by appeal to our deepest 
and truest feelings, to seek its overthrow and de- 
struction. The improvement which is already 
manifest leaves no doubt as to the result of the 
issue. 

Wonrx.--Plowing and ditching in the ‘swamp,’ 
whose monstrous turfy flakes rolled out in farrows 
by the plow, and disclosing the black deposits 








of energy and action, may be called the male ele- 
nent, and order the female. They belong together, 


not need any laws if we can have that principle 


below, promise future harvests. Preparations 


for fruit-preserving. Bees for strawberry-culture. 
F:nishing the new wing to the children’s house. 
Fence-making. Trap-making—over 3,000 traps 
onhand. Bag-making. Machine-shop, mill and 
blacksmith-shop in full operation. 

Visrtors.—These genial September days bring 
many visitors to our place. The gardens, though 
sobered in aspect by the advance of the season, 
are still fresh and attractive. 

Departures.— Mrs. Langstaff to Newark, in re- 
sponse to a telegraphic call from a friend there 
who was taken ill. Mr. Woolworth to Perinton, 
N. Y., on a similar call and service. Mr. Carr te 
New-York on business connected with the siik 
trade. 





Bible Questions. 
La Fafayette, Ill,, Aug. 24, 1856. 

Dear CircuLar:—Will you please answer the 
following questions, and refer to such passages of 
Scripture as most directly justify your answer. 

1. Are marriage and the sabbath Jewish insti- 
tutions, or were they either of them observed 
prior to the Jewish economy ? 

2. Was John's baptism designed to typify the 
out-pouring of the Holy Spirit, or did it typify 
the same ? 

3. Are the ‘ principalities’ spoken of in Col. 1: 
16, the same that are referred to in Eph. 6: 12; 
and does not Paul speak of the latter as princi- 
palities of the devil ? W. H. G. 

ANSWER. 

1. Marriage must have existed in substance 
from the earliest period, though it was first legit- 
imated and put under express regulatiens in the 
Jewish law. The Bible histories of Lamech, 
Noah, and Abram, show a state of marriage, (gen- 
erally under the polygamic form,) and fami!ism 
existing in their time, similar to that which pre- 
vails in the East now. There is no evidence 
that the Sabbath was observed prior to the times 
of Moses, though the rudiments of this institu- 
tion may have come down from a previous age. 

2. John’s baptism seems to have been regarded 
by himself as a shadow of a fiery, spiritual 
baptisin from one who was to ‘come after 
him.’ Paul and Peter also make allusion to the 
ordinance as a figurative illustration of Christian 
experience. See Rom, 6: 3,4; 1 Pet. 3: 21. 

3. The passage in Colossians to which allusion 
is made by, our correspondent, states that ‘by 
him,’ i.e., Chfist, ‘all things were created that 
are in heaven and that are in earth, whether they 
be threnes or dominions or principalities or 
powers.” In Ephesians 6:12, the apostle says, 
‘We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
spiritual wickedness in heavenly places.’ The 
question proposed is whether the ‘ principalities, 
powers,’ &c., mentioned in the two passages are 
not the same, and are not powers of evil. The 
‘all things’ which stands at the head of the first 
enumeraticn of course includes the classes speci- 
fied in the last passage. But it may also include 
more; there may be principalities and powers un 
the side of good as well as evil. That which is 
affirmed is, 1, that Christ created and is at tho 
head of all principalities, and, 2, that our warfare 
is with such as areevil. In reference to the 
creation of evil principalities, thus literally as- 
cribed to Christ, which is probably the point of 
our correspondent’e difficulty, we must seek such 
an explanation as ie compatible with other evi- 
dent truth. We understand by it that he cr@ates 
and directs the form or organization under 
which all power, whether good or evil, manifests 
itself; and this is sufficient ground in ordinary 
language for saying that he creates the power 
itself. But we do not understand by it that he 
creates, or is in any way responsible for the origi- 
nal germ of evil, since the Bible and true philo- 
sophy agree in assigning this to an uncreated 
devil. The introduction to the passage cited in 
Colossians, gtates that God ‘hath delivered us 
from the power of darkness, and hath translated 
us into the kingdom of his dear Son.’ Can any 
one avoid the conclusion that these two princi- 
palities are wide apart in origin as they are dis- 
tinct in character ? 





God our Father. 

There are many passages in the Bible 
which give evidence of God’s desire to 
have us approach him as a father. He 
does not wish us to stand afar off and 
treat him as an austere monarch, who if 
we offended would spurn us from his 
presence; but he offers us every encour- 
agement to draw near to him, and even 
promises to meet us in so doing. James 





says: ‘Draw nigh to God and he will 
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draw nigh to you,’ If our weaknesses 
are great and our faults many, there is 
so much the more need of his fatherly suc- 
cor and Jove. How foolish then to make 
our faults an excuse for keeping away 
from him. , ‘ Like as a father pitieth his 
children,’ David says, ‘so the Lord pit- 
ieth them that fear him.’ It is true that 
he demands earnestness on our part— 
a sincere determination to overcome our 
faults and be separated from all evil spir- 
its; but how richly does he reward those 
who are thus in earnest. ‘ Wherefore 
come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch not 
the unclean thing; and I will receive you, 
and will be a Father unto you, and ye 
shall be my sons and daughters saith the 
Lord Almighty.’ With this bona fide 
promise, surely we may go boldly to him 
for help in every time of need—‘ For 
Paul says, ‘ ye have not received the spir- 
it of bondage again to fear; but ye have 
received the Spirit of adoption, whereby 
we cry Abba Father. The Spirit itself 
beareth witness with our spirit, that we 
are the children of God: and if children, 
then heirs; heirs of God and joint heirs 
with Christ.’ Christ, also, taught his 
disciples to pray,‘ Our Father ;’ and speak- 
ing to them of God, calls him ‘ My Father 
and your Father. He also illustrates 
God’s parental tenderness towards us, and 
readiness to answer our requests, by citing 
a case of a natural father’s feelings — 
He says, ‘ If a son shall ask bread of an 

of you that is a father, will he give him 
a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he for a 
fish give him a serpent?’ &c. As much 
as to say that such a thing would be im- 
possible. He then applies his illustration 
thus: ‘If ye then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 

im,’ 








The Bees. 


We copy below a part of a quaint and grace- 
ful article in the current No. of Putnam’s 
Monthly. The revelation which it gives of the 
interior economy aad habits of bees will be new 
and interesting to most of our readers: 


As soon as the future home of the colony is 
sufficiently protected from the public gaze and 
the light of day, the establishment of the king- 
dom proper commences. Now the little bee, 
instructed by her great Father in heaven, 
erects for herself her many-storied palace, each 
story containing innumerable chambers, of a 
material wondrously pliant and durable, and 
yet unknown to all the arts of man. The tiny 
mathematicians, it is well known, follow now, 
as of old, the same simple scheme, knowing, as 
they did, long before the greatest of architects, 
under what form their cell would occupy the 
least space, and yet afford the greatest accom- 
modation. With incredible rapidity they draw 
forth, from between the gleaves of their scaly 
armor, one little disk of wax after another, cut 
thém and earve them in their small, sharp jaws, 
and thus form acell all around their own active 
bodies. Not a moment is lost, for one return- 
ing laborer takes the place of another; the 
pollen they bring from abroad is eagerly seized 
by the nurses at home, who chew it and swal- 
low it, and soon after reproduce it as wax. 
All bees are alike masters of their art; each 
one continues where the other has left off, and 
althongh thousands work at once on the same 
hive, and although one tiny cell a trifle out of 
order would destroy the symmetry of the whole 
comb, an error has never as yet been perceived. 
What wonderful instinct guides the humble 
architects, the true frec-masons of nature, to 
commence with an almost invisible grain of 
wax, at the precise place where, when complet- 
ed, the beautiful structure will fit in and join 
the adjacent apartments? Each cell has more- 
over, its own particular place and size assigned 
in advanee, for its fature purpose. Those for 
laborers are smallest ; the houses of the nobles 
are large and well polished ; but the royal pal- 
ace surpasses them all, and requires as much 
wax as 150 of laborers’ cells. ‘The poor little 
slaves work as no slav+s do upon earth : six or 
eight times they return, during the day, with 
well-filled trowsers, and an ample supply of 
sweet honey. Some are so very industrious, 
that, worn out by incessant labor and over- 
burdened with loads of honey and wax, they 
die, as Virgil says, ‘ exhaling their soul under 








misses her footing on the little board at the 
entrance-gate, and falls to the ground ; there 
sits a monstrous toad, watching with grim, 
greedy eye, and as soon as the insect falls, 
stretches out its long, limber tongue, seizes the 
unlucky bee, and drawing it in, closes his huge 
jaws upon the poor tiny victim. 
* * * ~- * 

When the first cells have been made, the 
queen begins her great roy! duty, to create a 
nation! She is literally the mother of her peo- 
»le—the royal heirs of the throne, the haugh- 
ty nobles, the poor slaves, they are all in the 
true sense of the word, the children of the 
queen. With genuine Yankee-curiosity, nat- 
uralists have not suspected the innermost se- 
crets of the royal-family circle, and yet there 
are moments in the life of the queen unknown 
to the most curious observer. Early in the 
morning, when the idle drones are asleep, the 
queen issues forth, a small retinue of ten or 
twelve stalwart ladies in waiting following her 
with grave, sedate tread. Full of reverence, 
each bee turns her bead with humbly lowered 
feelers towards the royal face, and those who 
precede ler move backward like the best 
trained courtiers. The purses, who are al- 
ready busy in the cells, look up and lower their 
feclers also, and greet the sovereign with a 
gentle humming. Most gravely the queen 
proceeds, glancing right and left, until she 
perceives a ready, empty cell; she examiaes 
it carefully, her courtiers surround her so as 
to make her perfectly invisible to others, and 
when she appears, a tiny white egg hangs free- 
ly suspended from the roof of the cell. Thus 
she lays perhaps five eggs, and then rests 
awhile. During the interval her noble court- 
iers treat her with the utmost tenderness and 
affection, tap her geutly with their feelers on 
breast and bead, lick her whole golden body 
with their long flexible tongues, and offer her, 
in turn, tiny drops of honey, which she, most 
graciously, never refuses. Bulletins, more- 
over, are evidently issued from time to time: 
‘Her Majesty is rapidly recovering,’ or, ‘ The 
august patient has been pleased to take some 
honey,’ and immediately a joyous buzz is heard 
throughout the whole hive. With admirable 
activity, the queen continues her great work, 
and ere a couple of months have passed, she 
has often laid ten thousand eggs! 

The first of these produce laborers only. 
Three days after they have been laid, a little 
whitish worm leaves them, having no feet, but 
a hard, yellow head. Naked and he!pless, like 
man, the bee appearsin the world ; and like 
1im, she also requires all of a mother’s tender- 
est cares. The poor little creatures can hard- 
ly move—only vow and then they rub their 
nard, horny mouth against the walls of their 
cells, to make their wants known. Immedi- 
ately busy nurses appear ; they clean them, they 
adorn them, they cheer their solitude by a pleas- 
ant humming of wings and feed them, almost 
incessantly, with a kind of pap, made of honey 
and pollen, and offered daintily on the tip of 
their underlip. The hives now are the exact 
models of the French ‘ creches’—-the public 
nurseries for infants—careful nurses wander 
indefatigably from crib to crib and from cell to 
cell, offer here the little ones sweet, wholesome 
food, caress them there with their feelers, and 
load them with tokens of an unselfish affection. 
* * . . * * 
Thus the worms of laborers are fed for five 
days ; those of drones for four days longer.— 
Then the nurses carefully close the cells ;_ ring 
after ring of fine wax is laid around the open- 
ing, until only a minute little bole is left, 
which they close, asa key-stone, with a tiny 
grain of wax. ‘Che worm within spins himself, 
of silky threads, a little shroud, awkward as 
he is, and handless. The task takes him three 
days. At last the chrysalis is ready, and when 
the appointed times comes, the young bee tears 
the web with her sharp jaws, gnaws open the 
cover, bursts it with her hard head, and ap- 
pears on the tup of her cell, asa perfect  in- 
sect, at once in full size and beauty. 

* * * * * * * 
But the bees are sad Know Nothings ; the 
hives hate each other with incredible bitter- 
ness, and the unfortunate foreigner, whom 
choice or misfortune leads among a strange re- 
public, is immediately driven away with biting 


even a visitor is permitted, and a poor little 
bee, that — had lost its way and returns 
after an absence of a few days, is sternly re- 
fused readmittance. As soon as a new swarm 
settles abroad, the watchword is changed at 
their former home, and brothers and sisters, 
returning to visit the paterral roof, to greet 
their relations, are driven off with a fury that 
reminds us of the words: ‘The Amorites 
chased you as bees, in Scir.? There is but 
one eurious rewedy known to naturalists, by 
which this hate may be softened, and native and 
foreigner may be bound in ties of true friendship. 
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and stinging. They carry this so far, that not’ 











hives, they are both throwu into the water ; 
there they become senseless and benumbcd. 
Then tbey are fished out, and exposed to the 
warm rays of the sun ; one after another they 
return to consciousness, shake themselves like 
Newfoundland dogs, and stretch their feet and 
feelers, as if they were awakening from deep 
slumber. Their next care is tenderly to rouse 
their neighbors from the same stupor by 
brushing and licking their stiff ittle bodies, 
and after this common misfortune, and these 
services of mutual love and affection, all form- 
er aversion is lost, the hostile camps are recon- 
ciled, they move together into a new hive, and 
ever after live in sweet, happy peace with each 
other. * Wise ™ : . ° 

This peace and happiness, however, do not 
last beyoud a season. When the last laid eggs 
of royal scions arc near maturity, a sudden 
and terrible commotion seizes the whole king- 
dom. Crowds gather around the palace, cover 
the vast cells all around with their bodies, and, 
with loud and incessant humming, seem to 
sing, to the chrysslis within, songs of her fu- 
ture greatness and glory. The older bees sit 
without at the entrance-yate, in grave counsel 
and anxious expectation. At last one of the 
young princesses begins to gnaw at the roof of 
her cell; instantaneously telegraphic messages 
are sent and announce the great event in the 
most remote regions. A new crowd gathers, 
ominous hummings are heard, and the queen- 
mother approaches the fatal cell, surrounded 
by servants and drones. Alas! she comes not 
to greet her new-born child; fierce wrath 
shows itself in all her movements! The 
young laborers rush between her and her 
threatened offspring ; again and again they fill 
up the openings made by the impatient prin- 
cess, while others stand boldly and bravely be- 
fore the cell, and protect the child against her 
unnatural mother. Then the Megeera desists 
from her terrible design ; restless:y, in terrible 
excitement, she rushes up and down, a victim 
of uncontrollable passion. At last calm reason 
prevails, like Napoleon at Fontainebleau she 
yields, she resigns in favor of her child. At 
the gate she meets with the older and graver 
subjects, her faithful guards and personal 
friends ; with them she rises high into the blue, 
bland sumnier air, and burring and bustling 
they go to seek a new home, there to found a 
new kingdom. 

Whilst thus a swarm of emigrants leave their 
native land, the young princess has found ber 
way out of her cell. Those who have saved 
her life are also the first todo homage. But 
the earliest thoughts that fill her mind are 
those of bitter jealousy. With winged haste 
she hurries to the cell in which her royal sis- 
ters wait for release. The frightened guards 
shrink back in fear and terror. The new 
queen, claiming the sceptre as the first right, 
steps with furious vigor upon the cell and pier- 
ces the lid, and, through it, the head of her 
unfortunate sister with her strong, venomous 
sting. Not one is spared. Horror seizes the 
young citizens ; their wings droop, and with 
pendant feelers they stand around, as if’ petri- 
fied with awe and anguish. But the torpor 
passes away ; that strong sense of duty, which 
marks the wonderful people among all other 
created beings on earth, prompts them to im- 
mediate activity. They fall upon the cells, so 
sadly polluted by horrible murder ; they pull 
them to pieces ; they destroy the least remnant, 
until not a vestige is left of the blood-stained 
edifice. From that moment the new queen 
reigns absolute; her presence restores vigor 
and exertion and her voice’ commands univer- 
sal respect and obedience. The sme fickle 
people—fickle as men—who but just now shud- 
dered at her abominable crimes, now kiss her 
feet with humble submission, feed her from 
their own lips with sweetest honey, and love 
and honor her as their sacred monarch. 

Sometimes it happens that two or more 
royal scions leave their cells at‘the same mo- 
ment. Then the scene is still grander. All 
who have not follewed the self-banished queen, 
group themselves around their favorite prin- 
cess, and army marches against arniy. Not 
however to fight—bees are too sensible to shed 
their blood for the good of their rulers—but 
to witness the contest for the throne, between 
the pretenders. In densely crowded ranks 
they array themselves on cither side, whilst 
the duelists meet with fierce fury, They 
seize each other with their jaws by the neck, 
by the head, or the legs ; they beat with their 
powerful wings to benumb the adversary.— 
Head pressed against head,each sting seeks an 
entrance, a vulnerable place between the well- 
fitting armor, in which the whole body is safe- 
ly encased. At last the subtle dagger enters, 
the sting pierces deep into the enemy; she 
trembles, she sinks, a few convulsive move- 
ments and all is over. 

The victor approaches her fallen rival and 
touches licr with contempt, as iftu make sure 
of her death ; at once the ever ready nobles 











rush up to their new monarch, and cover her 
with caresses and offers of humble service.— 
At once also, a great coronation-feast is ar- 
rangec. The qucen is to choose a husband, 
and the marriage must be celebrated as it be- 
comes a royal bride. The sun is shining warm- 
ly, and sweet perfumes arise from far and near ; 
the queen, in youthful beauty, heads the airy 
caravan, and inspects her beauteous flower-beds, 
her shady parks, and her still meadows’ near 
fresh purling brooks. Noble drones only sur- 
round her; for the poor slaves are not admit- 
ted at court, and thus, followed by hundreds anx- 
ious to please her, she rises high into the blue 
ether, far beyond the sight of human eyes— 
A few hours later they return; the queen 
is weary and worn, but by her side flies her 
newly chosen consort. Her people receive 
her with joy and jubilation ; she is overwhemed 
with offers of honey, with humble caresses and 
countiesss attentions. The cloutish laborers 
form ong lines, their hind parts lifted on high, 
with the sting protruding and their outstretched 
wings tremble, and cause a gentle humming .—- 
Through rows of thousands of loyal subjects, 
the queen walks slowly and solemnly to her 
royal chamber. 

* * * * * * 

Thus approaches the fullness of summer ; 
flowers begin to fade on field and meadow, and 
the clustering ivy alone still bears small, honey- 
sweet blossoms. The pale, descending year 
has seen the fragrant heather sadly withered, 
and the rich buckwheat carried home, into 
ample barns. The poor slaves return listless 
and hopeless, without honey, without pollen. 
The noble drones begin to hunger ; some ac- 
tually die of starvation, others, driven by des- 
pair, approach the well-filled store-houses, and 
attempt to steal, to rob, to plunder. The la- 
borers interfere, and claim the fruit of their 
labors as their own ; a battle ensues, and the 
standard of order and justice is marched against 
the red flag of communism and--hunger. Bet 
the well-armed workmen fall in fierce fury 
upon the idle drones, crush them by over- 
whelming masses, poison them, or drive them 
to the furthest corners of the hive, there to 
be slain. Guards are set at the entrance, and 
the unlucky noblemen who wish to emigrate, 
are massacred there in cold blood. Itisa 
day of retribution; the indolent, effeminate 
nobles have to pay a fearful penalty for their 
life of pleasure. Even the young are killed ; 
not an egg, not a maggot is spared, until the 
whole race is destroyed, and then their cells 
are torn down, so that not a vestige remains 
ofa once numerous and powerful aristocracy. 
The queen is kept a close prisoner, while the 
blo.dy scenes are enacted; now, when the 
carnage is over her voice is obeyed as of old, 
and her rule respected. The next spring, 
however, she takes her revenge,for she cannot 
forget her humiliation and the death of ber 
beloved peers, from among whom she had cho- 
sen her husband. No sooner have mild, balmy 
airs brought messages of sunny days and fra- 
grant meadows without, than she lays, anew, 
countless eggs for another generation of nobles. 
And the loyal laborers, hoping that the 
drones may remember the fatal lesson which 
brough death to their fathers, feed the little 
scions, and nurse them and tend them as their 
own children. But the drones leave their dark 
early homes, only to be exactly like their fath- 
ers; they, also, have learnt nothing and for- 
gotten nothing, and thas queen succeeds queen, 
and revolution follows revolution, until winter 
decks their home with its pale, cold shroud, 
and queen, pobles, aud slaves, all fall alike in- 
to deep, deathlike slumber. 





Novet Scene in a Frencu Tueater.— 
The Paris: correspondent of the New Or- 
leans Picayune gives the following account of 
an amusing scene which occurred during the 
representation of a play recently : 

‘« The piece was a very successful ore, and 
in one of the scenes lambs played an impor- 
tant part. To give greater effect the machinist 
determined to procure the genuine article, 
instead of using dumb representatives. The 
animals were trained so that they played their 
part to a charm in the rehearsals. and at the 
first performance they formed an exquisitely 
beautiful group around a corydon, whom they 
saluted with bleatings. The theater shook to 
its foundaiion with the loud applause. The 
applause continued, and the sheep became 
frightened, and popped, some into the stage 
boxes—some over the footlights into the or- 
chestra—and of course the whole flock followed 
their leaders. The ladies in the boxes shrieked 
the orchees whooped and holloed to prevent 
the sheep from tumbling on their violins, the 
house roared. The supernumeraries were 
thrown off after them, but it was an hour be- 
fore they were caught. The next day they 
were sent to the shambles.” 
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